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THE THINGS THAT COUNT. 


By Clarence Urmy. 








Not what we have, but what we use: 
Not what we see, but what we choose— 
These are the things that mar or bless 
The sum of human happiness. 


The things near by, not things afar: 

Not what we seem, but what we are— 

These are the things that make or 
break, 

That give the heart its joy or ache. 


Not what seems fair, but what is true: 

Not what we dream, but good we do— 

These are the things that shine like 
gems, 

Like stars, in Fortune’s dindems. 


Not is we take, but as we give: 

Not as we pray, but as we live— 

These are the things that make 
peace, 

tjoth now and after Time shall cease. 


for 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The 
vention has adopted a clause to allow 
tax-paying 


Michigan Constitutional Con- 


women to tax 
any 
to a the 
electors which involves the direct ex- 
penditure of public money or the issue 
of having the 
qualifications of male electors as to 
age, residence and registration, and 
whose name appears on tax roll 
for the same or preceding year in any 


vote 
that 
vote of 


on 


questions. It provides on 


question submitted 


bonds, every woman 


any 


part of the cistrict or territory to be 
affected by the result of such election, 
shall be entitled to vote thereon, The 
proposal to give women general suf- 
frage but 
margin that a change of seven votes 


was lost, by so narrow a 


would have carried it. Among the 
members who spoke in favor of the 
women were L. L. Barbour’ of 
Detroit, Judge Heckert of Paw Paw 
and Judge Van Kleeck of Bay City. 
No one spoke in opposition. Mrs. 
Mary IL. Doe, Mrs. May Stocking 


Knaggs, and “a bevy of suffragists” 
were present to hear the debate. 


—_-_——~— 


Michigan will not be alone in giving 
women tax-payers a The tax- 
paying women of Montana were given 


vote. 


a vote on tax questions in 1887, those 
of Louisiana in 1898, and those of New 
York State (outside the cities) in 191. 
In 1894, lowa gave whether 
tax-payers or not, a vote on questions 
of local taxation. 


women, 


The French Parliament considered 
the question of woman suffrage on 
Feb. 4+. It is reported that 50,000 


women had petitioned for the ballot. 


Seventeen States have passed laws 
for the protection of children or for 











compulsory education within the past 
two years. In almost every case, the 
women secured the law. 

A dispatch to Wheeling, (W. 
Va.) Intelligencer says: “Big delega- 
tions of women from all over the State 


the 


are headed this way to urge the pass- 
age of a woman suffrage amendment 
to the constitution.” 

The United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, at their recent meeting in Indian- 


apolis, endorsed woman suffrage by a 
rising vote. This action was taken af- 
ter an address by Miss Laura A 


fraternal delegate from the Na- 
tional American W. S. A. She aroused 
much enthusiasm telling of the 
great service rendered to the cause in 
Oklahoma by Veter Hanraty, one of 
the officers of the Mine Workers, who 


Grezg, 


by 


was s member of the Oklahoma Con- | 


stitutional Convention. The next day 
a formal written resolution, presented 
by President Mitche!l was 
unanimously adopted, 


himself, 


Mr. Charles R. Saunders, at the suf- 
frage hearing, had the audacity to 
say that he knew of nothing done for 
temperance by the women on the op- 
posite side, and to claim that a Dill 
introduced by him years ago to reduce 
the number of licenses in Boston had 
done more to promote temperance 
than anything else had ever done in 
One thing is certain—the 
majority of the societies 
are in favor of woman suffrage, and— 
still more significant—the liquor in- 
terest is solidly allied with Mr. Saun- 
ders against it. 

E. Huntington, 

University, made an 
suffrage, at the 
Tuesday, and 


this city. 
temperance 


Presi- 


William 
Boston 


Dr. 
dent 
able 


of 
for equal 
hearing in Boston 
his remarks were received with warm 
He said, in part: 

“This cause is advocated by the 
sane, large-minded, deep-hearted wo- 
men who represent the best element 
of the community; some of them, like 


plea 
last 


applause. 


Mrs. Howe, women who have lived 
through stormy times and rendered 
great services to their country. Dur- 


ing my many years of connection with 


a co-educational institution, I have 
j been converted from an opponent ot 
eo-education to an advocate. Our 


young women have come to the front 
splendidly in their college work. They 
have always averaged higher than the 
young men; and it is not because they 
have elected the easy courses. They 
do not hesitate to take the hardest 
subjects, and they have won the es- 
teem of all, both professors and fellow 


students. If women can stand side by 
side with men in the halls of learn- 
ing, why not in the life outside? Our 


educated women are pouring out of 
our institutions of learning, year b) 
year, in long procession. Why not 
open to them the larger doors of pub- 
lic usefulness, and let them help to 
solve the pressing problems of the 
time? We should do it for their own 
sake, to enable them to use their ac- 


acquisitions of knowledge, and we 
should do it for the sake of Boston and 
her good name. Why not bring to 


bear every foree in favor of reform? 
There is no reason against this bill. 
We stand on the bed rock of the fun- 
damental principles of justice.” 


“AFRAID OF A GIRL.” 





Under this heading the N, Y. Inde- 
pendent publishes a very spirited ei- 
torial on the objection of the Colum- 
bia College debating team meet 
Miss Cook of the Cornell team. ‘The 
Independent says in conclusion: 

“The Columbia boys may ultimately 
succeed in their effort to get wome. 
students excluded from the Triangular 
Debating League, although the Cor- 
nell students are standing gallantly 
for fair play and equai rights. The 
authorities of Columbia may cont:nue 
to guard the students against feminine 
competition with great vigilance, and 
the debaters of that university may 
do the best they can to save them- 
selves from the possible ignominy of 
defeat by 2 member of the despised 
sex, but do they realize that this pro- 
tection can only last a few years at 
the most? They cannot forever re- 
main in the monastic atmosphere of 
the college, and when they come out 
they will find themselves in the 20th 
century instead of the 10th. They will 
then come into competition with wom- 
en whose training has given them an 
equal knowledge of books, and a bet- 
ter understanding of the conditions of 
modern life. If they would be au- 
thors, they will be confronted with 
the fact that nearly half of the best 


to 











selling books are written by women. 
If they enter the law they may have 
to argue cases in court against the 
women they refused to meet in debate. 
If they would become doctors, teach- 
ers, artists, financiers, preachers, mer- 
chants, in short, if they would enter 
any occupation above the level of 
bricklayer or ditch-digger, they will 
be forced to recognize the ability of 
women, and they will wish that the'r 
chivalry or bashfulness had not kept 
them from acquiring earlier in their 
career the knowledge necessary t»> 
their success. If the Columbia stu- 
dents co not back ont from the present 
contest, they will find that the oppo- 
site sex is neither so formidable nor 
so contemptible as they now suppose. 
In the good old days of the little red 
schoolhouse on the hill, every boy was 
taught, on his first day at school, not 
to be afraid of girls.” 


The 27th annual meeting of the 
American Forestry Association was 
held last week in Washington, D. C. 
It was said to be the best meeting 
the Association has had. Three ses- 
sions called together large audiences 
of men and women, and excellent pa- 
pers and addresses were given. The 
next day there was a Congressional 
hearing of five hours, with an im- 
mense crowd of people, from Maine 
to Florida, and as far west as Michi- 
gan, all importunate for Congress to 
the bill that shall forever 
the watershed the Southern 
Appalachian range and of the White 
Mountains. 


pass pro- 


tect of 


It was a fine hearing. As the chair- 
man of the committee said, there was 
not a dull moment in it. The array 
of scientific facts presented ought to 
have convinced the most casehard- 
ened. The number of boards of trade, 
chambers and 

associations represented 
staggering. Government 
ficials from various departments told 
What was doing and what 
done. The engineers the South, 
know the thoroughly, 
and who made a marked impression 
by evident knowledge and the 
lucidity with which they imparted it, 
among the best 
Hoke Smith Georgia, 
who presided in behalf of those plead- 


of commerce, engin- 


eers’ Was 
fairly of- 
should be 
of 
who problem 
their 
were speakers, and 
Governor of 
ing for the bill, summed up the argu- 
all 
on one side: not a word of opposition 


ments in a masterly way. It was 
Was spoken by anyone. 

Mr. 
splendid 


Gifford 

title 
Robin 
word, 


But it for 
Pinchot, 
that, a 


Hood—to speak 


remained 

Forester—a 
etherealized 
the 
has done the noblest 


sort of 
strongest 
as he work, in 
reform. In a lecture before 


the Geographical Society on the con- 


this vast 


servation of the resources of this 
country, he declared that it was to 
the women, the mothers, we must 


look to see that the children are not 
defrauded of their rights in the gifts 
of nature. The father wins the daily 
bread, but it is the mothers who care 
most for the children of the future. 
“It is they who will help us to con- 
the of the country 
the children shall 
born.” 

Mr. Pinchot is right, and it would 
have been interesting had some allu- 


serve resources 


for who yet be 


sion been made at the _ hearing 
to what the women have already 
done in California and other States 
toward the preservation of the 
forests. It is true that, in the 


list of organizations favoring the Dill, 
it was casually mentioned that the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs had 
passed resolutions urgently asking for 
this great reform; but how many of 
the semi-indifferent Congressmen, 
who heard the item, that 
through that Federation three million 
wide-awake, patriotic 


realized 


intelligent, 
women may be summoned to concert- 
ed action? 

The waste of coal production must 
be stopped; natural gas must not be 
allowed to burn itself uselessly away; 
the oil fields must not be too rapidly 
drained; but these sink into insig- 
nificance beside the danger the 
children of the future from stripping 
the forests from the mountain sides. 
The forests themselves are the great 
the world. From their 

all draw sustenance. 


to 


mothers of 


breasts we 








Their mighty arms are outstretched 
to shelter us. Their interlacing roots 
hold back the spring freshet and the 
summer torrent, and yield a perenni- 
al flow in little brooks and 
which water the fields that there may 
food man and 
to busy streams that 


springs 


which 
feed the 


be for beast: 


swell 
rivers that bear swift fleets down tc 
the mighty sea. 
the mountain orphaned by the death 
mother of life, and the 
rains will descend and the floods will 
come, and the soil will be hurled from 
the rocks above into the streams be- 
low—as is going on today at the rate 
of a billion tons a year—and fields 
will dry up, the trickling brooks will 
yield no power, and the ships will lie 
desolate upon the bar. 

The forethought which leads many 
a mother to begin to save and hoard 
for her little ones as soon as they 
are in her arms, may well be appealed 
to for help in 


of this great 


saving and hoarding 
our precious trees, not alone for un- 
Under 

boys 


born children 
the the 
and girls now in our grammar schools 
will no on 
the New Hampshire slopes when they 
men and women grown, and the 
hardwood forests of the South will be 


yet to come. 


present rule of waste, 


see spruce wood forests 


are 


glories of the past. 

It is not yet too late. With all 
reverence we may say, Now is the 
day of salvation, the possibility ov. 
preserving what remains, and of re- 
foresting such parts of the naked 
hills as have yet some depth of soil. 
As Mr. Pinchot says: “The country 
looks to the mothers” to bring this 
about, to save for our children and 
our children’s children the _ forest, 
with the health and happiness, the 
wealth and beauty, for which it 
stands. Ey: Bs 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Mrs. Annie K. Bidwell of Chico, Cal., 
lately baptized and received into the 
First Presbyterian Church of that city 
13 Indian men and She is 
their fully recognized by the 
last General Synod. Rev. Mr. White of 
the Mrs 
formerly of lowa, 


women. 


pastor, 


Chico assisted in service, 
Adelaide Ballard, 
now of Chico, writes: 

“It was one of the most impressive 
ceremonies I ever witnessed. The 
faith, reverence and dignified beariny 
of the Indian converts, coupled with 
unspeakable love and trust in their 
Saviour, as taught them by her, were 
indescribable. Mrs, Bidwell is untir- 
ing in her efforts to elevate and Chris- 
tianize her proteges. No one seeing 
that service could doubt her being 
called of God. She is the widow of 
Gen, Bidwell, the founder of Chico. 
She is one of the noblest types of 
womanhood |] have ever met. Mrs. 
Bidwell is also treasurer of the local 
suffrage club.” 


The of York has 
toéd the ordinance forbidding women 
to smoke. 

A jury 
Stanton 


Mayor New ve- 


decided 
on 


against Mrs. 
her suit to decide 


has 

Blatch 
whether hotels may refuse food to un- 
escorted women. She will appeal the 
case. 
Mildred A. Snow made a 
charming impression by her little ad- 
dress at the suffrage hearing, and was 
complimented by almost 
paper in Boston in 
hearing. 

In Missouri, the Practical Kitchen 
Committee of the Domestic Science 
Club of Livingston County have pre- 
pared prints and 
kitchen which shall no 
more than a piano. These plans have 
been sent, on request, all over Mis 
souri, and to Minnesota, 
Arkansas, Kansas, Illinois 


Miss 


every caily 


its report of the 


biue of a 


cost 


details 
model 


New Jersey, 
and Indiana. 

President Huntington of Boston 
University mentioned at the suffrage 
hearing that the young women aver- 
age better in their the 
young men. At the recent quarter 
centennial of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae, President Eliot of 
Harvard, President Thomas of Bryn 
Mawr and President Van Hise of the 
Wisconsin State University referred 
to the fact that this was the case in 
all co-educational colleges. 


studies than 





Ile wee : : 
be - | from the University of 
Kill the forest, leave | 


| him 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Sarah Arnold, dean of Simmons 
College, writes in the Federation Bul- 
letin for January on “College Training 
in Household Economics.” 


Miss Cecelia Beaux, the GCistin- 


__ : | guished American artist, will receive 
wheels of industry, and deepen into | . . 
| the honorary degree of doctor of laws 


lennsylvania, 
on “University Day,” Feb. 22. 

Mrs. Merrill of Kast Kdding- 
ton, Maine, has supported herself for 
ten and 
college 


Susan 


years sent her two boys 


making feather 
beds of real goose down, and selling 


through by 
them in New England. 
Princess Carl of Sweden, a daughter 
of King lrederick VIII. of Denmark, 
has since her early days been a clever 


maker of children’s toys. In the 
Swedish capital Princess Ingeborg’s 
name is synonymous’ with skilled 


in this line. 
Maud Wood 
students of the 
few 
suffrage, She 
The Oakland 
Park is the 
by VPresident 


workmanship 

Mrs. 
the 
California a 


lark addressed 
of 
days ago on eyual 
in the ehapel. 
that Mrs. 
invited 
address the 
the Stute University at 
their Friday morning assem- 
that it is “the 
the. cause of equal suffrage has 


University 


spoke 
Times 
first woman 
Wheeler to 


says 
ever 
students of 
of 


blies, 


one 
and also lirst 
time 
been formally discussed and advocated 
from the the University 
of California.” 

Mrs. Julia Howe, in 
dress at the Iingland Women's 
Club the other day, said that her hus- 
band, Dr. Samuel (3. Ilowe, used to be 
the Woman's Journal. 
“It was not a_ paper which I 
should have expected him to be inter- 
Mrs. Ilowe, “and I was 
surprised as well as pleased to find 
often Ile 
said to me, ‘This question is one on 
will with no opposi- 
woman self-evi- 


platform of 


Ward ad- 


New 


a reader of 


in 


ested,” said 


poring over it. once 


which meet 
tion, suffrage is 
Gently right and just.’ On that point, 
he did not show himself a prophet,” 
Mrs. Ilowe added, with a smile. 


you 
so 


Ifenrietta I. Goodrich, secretary of 
the Women's Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Boston, writes in the 


Federation Bulletin: “The increase in 


housework wages during the last five 
years is shown strikingly by the 
records of the Pomestic Reform 


League office. Within this period the 
number of general houseworkers at a 
wage of $5 or more has increased from 
one-seventh to more than one-half, the 
number of second maids at $5 or more 
from one-tenth to more than one-half, 
the at S6 more 
from more than two- 
thirds.” She adds that even at this 
pay the supply of house- 
more than half equal 


number of cooks or 


one-third to 
increased 
not 

demand. 


workers is 
to the 
Mrs. H. M. Thompson, at the recent 
suffrage hearing, intimated that for 
25 years woman suffrage had ‘made 
no headway.” In the years, 
full suffrage has been to 
women by Colorado, 

new Zealand, Australia, 
Norway. Russia has given 
the election 
has given 


last 25 

granted 
Utah, Idaho, 
Finland and 
them a 
of the 
Douma. them a 
vote for all officers except members 
of Parliament. England and Scotland 
have given them county suffrage. 
Kansas, Nova Scotia, British Colum- 
bia, the Northwest Territory, Ontario, 
New Brunswick and Quebec have 
given them municipal suffrage. Tax- 
paying women have given a 
vote upon tax questions in Montana, 
Louisiana, Iowa, and in all the towns 
and villages of New York State. 
School suffrage has been granted by 
North and South Dakota, Arizona, 
Montana, New Illinois, Con- 
necticut, Ohio, Wisconsin 
and Oklahoma. Britain has 
made women eligible as mayors, al- 
dermen and town and county council- 
Minor 
eligibility 


proxy vote in 


Ireland 


been 


Jersey, 
Delaware, 
Great 


forms of suffrage and 
office have been given 
by many foreign countries. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe may well ask, as she did 
the hearing, “Why should Massa- 


chusetts remain a little island of dark- 


lors. 
to 


at 


ness?” 
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LINCOLN THE PIONEER SUF- 
FRAGIST. 





In the celebrations of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s birthday on Feb. 12, the fact 
should be made prominent that Lin- 
coln was the pioneer woman suffra- 
gist among the public men of America. 
Twelve years before the first equal 
rights convention was held, in a letter 
to the electors of Sangamon County, 
lll., dated June 13, 1836, and printed 
in the Sangamon (County Journal, pub- 
lished at New Salem, IIL, Lincoln 
wrote: 

“I go for all sharing the privileges 
of the government who assist in bear- 
ing its burdens; consequently, I go for 
admitting all whites to the 1ight of 
suffrage who pay taxes or bear arms, 
by no means excluding females.” 





THE TAXPAYERS’ PETITION. 

Honest city and town government is 
our most pressing political problem. 
It can be had only by adding to the 
voting constituencies the great body 
of responsible women taxpayers now 
illogically and unjustly excluded. 

House bill 806, now before the 
Massachusetts Legislature, proposes 
that “a woman resident in any city 
or town, who is assessed for taxes 
and who has paid a tax in that city 
or town during the year next preced- 
ing a city or town election, and who 
has the qualifications of age and edu- 
cation required of voters in State elec- 
tions, may vote for candidates for city 
or town Offices and on ali questions 
submitted to the voters of the city or 
town in which she resides and pays 
taxes.” 

This bill establishes no new prin- 
ciple, but consistently applies the one 
already in force. Massachusetts for 
more than 200 years, both as a colony 
and as a commonwealth, has allowed 
no one but a taxpayer to vote: That 
is still the case. There is no man on 
the list of voters who is not legally 
a taxpayer, made such before he be- 
came a voter. 

The constitutional amendment 
adopted some years ago, which enacts 
that the prepayment of a poll tax 
shall no longer be required before vot- 
ing, did not change this principle. The 
poll tax is not abolished. The legal 
oblization to pay the tax is not abol- 
ished. Every poll tax delinquent 
is still liable to prosecution and 
penalty. If he has_ property it 
is liable for his tax. “Taxation and 
representation inseparable,” the mot- 
to upon which our independence was 
fought and won, is still the established 
policy of the State. 

The only exception to the applica- 
tion of this rule is in the case of 
women taxpayers. They alone are ex- 
cluded. In Boston alone 18,000 women, 
resident citizens, pay taxes on $150,- 
000,000 worth of property, nearly $2,- 
000,000 annually, but have no voice in 
choosing the men by whom the money 
is spent. House bill 806 simply main- 
tains a principle and removes an in- 
consistency. 

The importance of adding these 
18,000 responsible taxpayers to the 
voting constituency, under the pres- 
ent emergency, is especially worthy 
of consideration. They would 
strengthen the opposition to reckless 
and corrupt expenditure, would help 
to eliminate graft, would compel both 
parties hereafter to nominate respon- 
sible, public-spirited citizens to muni- 
cipal offices, and would enable tax- 
payers to organize for mutual protec 
tion against excessive expenditures 
now levied and spent by men without 
property, who make politics their 
trade, with some form of graft as their 
means of livelihood. If this evil is so 
great as to justify Mayor Hibbard in 
proposing to eliminate the present 
city government altogether, why not, 
before resorting to so radical a meas- 
ure, give equal representation to every 
resident city taxpayer? 

The repeal of the taxpaying pre- 
requisite was made solely to relieve 
political candidates and committees 
from the necessity of prepaying the 
poll taxes of delinquent supporters in 
order to secure their votes. 

One reason why taxpaying women 
were excluded when the State Con- 
stitution was adopted, was the exist- 
ence of the old English Common Law, 
which gave the use and control of the 
wife’s property to the husband. At 
that time almost all women married, 
consequently very few women had in- 
dependent property. But that law, 
happily, no longer exists. Women, 
married and single, have now an in- 
dependent right to person, property, 
and earnings. Mothers are equally 
entitled to the care and custody of 
their minor children. In every city 
and town from one fifth-to one-tenth 
of all property, real and personal, is 
owned by women. Industries and 
transportation are carried on more and 





more by corporations with limited 
liability, largely owned and controlled 
by women stockholders. 

These women taxpayers, not being 
voters in national and State elections, 
are not as yet enrolled as Republi 
cans or Democrats. Their admission 
will tend to obliterate party lines in 
municipal elections, wherein such divi- 
sions have no proper place. The ex- 
tension of municipal suffrage to all 
resident taxpayers, once adopted by 
Massachusetts, will be followed else- 
where. 

Women taxpayers have voted on the 
Same terms as men for many years, 
in the cities of England, Scotland, 
Wales and Ireland. Gladstone has 
testified that they do so “without 
detriment and to great advantage.” 
Are American women less intelligent 
and public spirited than their Euro- 
pean sisters? Is a monarchy more 
liberal than a republic? 

H, B. B. 





HUMANE LEGISLATION NEEDED. 





A crying need of society today is 
humanitarian legislation; not the 
mere legal and conventional justice 
administered by our courts, but a 
higher form of justice, which can 
never be divorced from humane con- 
siderations. Such justice nowadays 
can hardly be said to exist, except in 
a partial police protection of life and 
property. 

Since every infant is born into the 
world free from positive depravity, and 
is moulded into what it becomes in 
after life by contact with others, the 
perpetuation of vice and crime is the 
direct result of political apathy and 
social neglect. 

Suppose, for instance, that in every 
city neighborhood of one hundred 
families, the women and men banded 
together to help each other, taking a 
friendly interest in each other's wel- 
fare, it is safe to say that nine-tenths 
of present disease, physical, mental 
and moral, would soon be eliminated, 
with the misery and destitution it 
entails. When each hundred families 
recognized their mutual obligations as 
neighbors to promote the common 
well being, the common level would 
be lifted into an atmosphere of fra- 
ternity hitherto inconceivable. 

When women are recognized as citi- 
zens and yoters, is it too much to hope 
that some such social alliances may be 
established in place of the family iso- 
lation that now prevails? H. B. B. 





CURRENT WORK OF COLLEGE 
WOMEN. 





The growth of organizations of labor 
and capital in the United States is 
treated in a volume by Miss Margaret 
A. Schaffner, of the University of Wis- 
consin and of the State Legislative 
Reference Library. The book, which 
is of recent issue, is entitled “The 
Labor Contract from Individual to 
Collective Bargaining,” and forms a 
part of the economic and _ political 
science series of bulletins published 
by the University. 





Many of the trained and efficient re- 
search workers on the “Victoria His- 
tory of the Counties of England” are 
women, graduates of the Honours 
School at Oxford and students at the 
London School of Economics. This 
magnificent historical work is issued 
under the direction of the foremost 
students of England in science, his- 
tory and archaeology, and will even- 
tually number over 200 volumes. 
Three of the four essays on social and 
economic history that have been 
printed were prepared by women, and 
are considered of high merit. They 
cover the history of towns, manofs, 
tenures, rents, wages, local govern- 
ment, courts, etc., for the past six cen- 
turies. . 





Mrs. Evelyn Wright Allen, a grad- 
uate of Leland Stanford University, 
has been appointed dean of women 
for that institution, In filling th‘s 
newly-created position, she will have 
supervision of all matters relating to 
the women students. 





Miss Frances Buffington, of Smith 
College, ’01, who has returned from 
teaching in the Philippines, was for 
three years superintendent of the 
primary schools in Ernete and Malta. 
Recently she has been principal of the 
normal school for native teachers in 
Manila. She is to be the head of the 
Spanish department of Smith for the 
rest of the college year. 





Dr. Mary Mills Patrick, president of 
the American College for Girls in 
Constantinople, has come again to this 
country to present the needs of that 





cosmopolitan school. In an illustrated 
lecture given at the home of Miss 
Helen Gould in-New York, Dr. Patrick 
showed a view of twelve girl students, 
each from a different country, stand- 
ing together and wearing the mortar- 
board. Ninety thousand dollars have 
been obtained so far, $50,000 of which 
will be used for building a prepara- 
tory school. The college has been 
badly hampered by the loss by fire 
two years ago of its largest building. 
It needs money for new buildings and 
equipment, and a permanent endow- 
ment fund. 





In the February Chautauquan, Miss 
Emily Greene Balch, associate profes- 
sor of sociology and economics at 
Wellesley. College, tells the experience 
of a Bohemian pioneer in Nebraska,—- 
a true story, Crawn from her exten- 
sive study of the Slavic people. As 
the newly-elected president of the 
Women’s Trade Union League of Bcs- 
ton, Miss Balch is planning to further 
the organizing of working women to 
secure a “living wage.” F. M. A. 





THE SUFFRAGE HEARING. 





In spite of zero weather, the largest 
committee room at the State House 
was crowded on the morning of Feb. 
4, when the Committee on Election 
Laws of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture gave a hearing to the petitioners 
for woman suffrage. The Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. had asked for munici- 
pal suffrage for all women who pos- 
sess the qualifications now required 
of men, and a number of individuals 
had petitioned for municipal suffrage 
for tax-paying women. Both petitions 
were headed by Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. By mutual consent, the hear- 
ing on the second petition was post- 
poned till the afternoon. Miss Black. 
well conducted the hearing for the pe 
titioners, Mr. Charles R. Saunders for 
the remonstrants. When Mrs. Howe 
came in, she was received with ap- 
plause, many of the audience rising. 

Letters were read from Rev. Dr. 
Francis E. Clark, president of the Na- 
tional Christian Endeavor Society, 
Miss Mary E. Woolley, president of 
Mt. Holyoke College, Mrs. Quincy A. 
Shaw of Boston and Mrs. May Alden 
Ward, president of the State Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs. Dr. Clark 
wrote: 

“IT do not know of any unanswer- 
able argument against woman suf- 
frage, and I know a great many argu- 
ments in its favor. As I have seen its 
operation in New Zealand and other 
parts of the world, my belief in it has 
been strengthened.” 

President Woolley wrote: 

“In temperance work, on school ana 
health boards, in prison reform, in 
peace conferences, in factory and shop 
inspection, in civil service reform, in 
attempts to solve social and indus 
trial problems, women are not only a 
factor, but in many cases the chief 
workers. It seems almost inexplica- 
ble that changes, surely as radical as 
giving women the vote, should be ac- 
cepted today as perfectly natural, 
while the political right is still viewed 
somewhat askance. The time will 
come when we shall look back upon 
the arguments against granting the 
suffrage to women with as much in- 
credulity as we now read the argu- 
ments against their education.” 

Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw wrote: 

“Private and public life react on 
each other to such an extent that they 
are not as separate and distinct as is 
often thought; and here lies, it seems 
to me, one great reason for giving 
woman suffrage. It is that she may 
share the responsibilities which man 
has so long taken exclusively upon 
himself, never suspecting how near at 
hand was the natural co-worker who 
could lessen his arduous task by add- 
ing her effort to the force of public 
workers, by bringing new thought and 
action to bear in public matters.” 

Mrs. Howe said, in part: 

“The religion which makes me a 
moral agent equally with my father 
and brother gives me my right and 
title to the citizenship which I am 
here to assert. I ought to have equal- 
ly with them its privileges and its du- 
ties. No man can have more at stake 
in the community than I have. Imposi- 
tion of taxes, laws concerning public 
health, order and morality affect me 


precisely as they affect the male mem- 
bers of my family, and I am bound 
equally with them to look to the main- 
tenance of a worthy and proper stand- 
ard and status in all of these depart- 
ments. 

“The wisdom of our ancestors de- 
cided that the ballot is the safest in- 
strument for the maintenance of the 





wellbeing of the State. We do not 
claim for it infallibility in the past or 
in the future; nothing of human de- 
vising is infallible, either in Church 
or in State. But most of us are born 
with a latent sense of good or a de- 
sire for its attainment. Education 
adds to this rudimentary endowment 
the most precious inheritance of civili- 
zation, the thought and experience of 
past ages Out of these are evolved 
the moral law and the maxims of po- 
litical economy. Regarding these fun- 
damental principles which govern so- 
ciety we women were long kept in tu- 
telage. Thanks to the growth of hu- 
man intelligence, led by a few valor- 
ous spirits, we have now freedom to 
enter into this glorious heritage of the 
ages. With equal moral and mental 
capacity, we now have education equal! 
to that enjoyed by men. Where is the 
deficit, where the deficiency which 
bars our way to the full exercise of 
our social and political efficiency?” 
Mrs. Howe was the only speaker in 
behalf of the bill who had her speech 


written. Addresses in favor were 
made by President Huntington of 
Boston University, Mrs. Clara B. 


Beatley, Miss Mildred A. Snow, Mrs. 
Mary Kenney O'Sullivan, Mrs. R. Y. 
FitzGerald, Mrs. Esther F. Boland, 
Mrs. Gertrude B. Newell, Mrs. S. S. 
Fessenden and Miss’ Blackwell; 
against, by Mr. Saunders, Mrs. J. B. 
Millet, Miss Frances J. Dyer, Mrs. H. 
M. Thompson and Mrs. A. J. George. 

For the first time in more than 
thirty years, the Committee gave the 
“Antis” the last word. There were 
four “innings’—suffragists, Antis, 
then suffragists again, then Antis 
again. But, as the Antis make in the 
main the same argument every year, 
the suffrage speakers were able to an- 
ticipate their main objections and to 
answer these in advance. 

In the afternoon, a smaller but stil 
considerable number of interested per- 
sons on both sides again braved the 
cold. The taxpayers’ hearing was 
conducted by Mr. Henry B. Blackwell. 
Addresses for the petitioners were 
made by Mr. Blackwell, Mr. James 
Stark, Mrs. Anna C. Fall, a Mrs. Page 
whose first name we do not know, ana 
Miss Blackwell. The opponents were 
Mr. Saunders and Mrs. Martha Moore 
Avery. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
lowa. 


An Iowa law passed in 1894 author- 
izes women to vote on tax questions. 
As already mentioned in our columns, 
the city of Des Moines lately bought 
a site for a new city hall and issued 
bonds to pay for it, but did not let 
women vote at the election. 

The Des Moines IP. KE. Club brought 
suit, and some other persons who were 
dissac..fied avout the new city hall for 
other reasons took legal action also. 
The case came up in court on January 
27. The Des Moines Register and 
Leader says: 

For nearly six hours yesterday Miss 
Grace Ballantyne, attorney for the Po- 
litical Equality Club, endeavored to 
convince Judge Brennan the city hall 
election last June was illegal because 
women were not allowed the right to 
vote. Undismayed by the half dozen 
able lawyers on the other side waiting 
for a chance to pick her argument to 
pieces, Miss Ballantyne proceeded to 
give her opinion of the city officials 
who madeit impossible for women to 
vote at the election. She declared that 
by all the rules of law and common 
justice, the women of the city should 
have had a right to express at the polls 
their opinion as to the erection of a 
new city hall. 

Eleven members of the Political 
Equality Club, including Mrs. Mary J. 
Coggeshall, Mrs. Ruby J. Eckerson, 
Lona Ingham Robinson and Mrs. Anna 
Rt. Lowery, plaintiffs in the famous 
suit, occupied seats in the jury box and 
approved the efforts of their attorney. 
On the opposite side of the attorney’s 
table was gathered an imposing array 
of legal talent. City Solicitor W. H. 
Bremmer and Agsgistant M. H. Cohen 
represented the city. W. L. Rend ap- 
peared for the Kast Des Moines Com- 
mercial League, and George I*. Henry 
was present to protect the interest of 
Architects Proudfoot & Bird, who se- 
cured the contract for furnishing the 
city hall plans. Then there was John 
J. Halloran, representing County Au- 
ditor Burnett and County Treasurer 
Murrow, who are also defendants with 
the city. W. H. Baily was there to 
assist Miss Ballantyne, and ©. M. 
Brockett was on hand to present the 
claims of F. H. Noble and J. H. 
Dwight, intervenors in the suit. 

Many Might Have Voted. 

Miss Ballantyne in her argument 
paid especial attention to the claim of 
the city that the fact that women were 
not allowed to vote made no difference 
in the election, because not enough of 
them were refused the privilege to 
change the result. She contended that 
the mere announcement that women 
could not vote at the election kept 
many away from the polls, and that 
there is no way of telling how many 
would have cast their ballots had they 
been allowed to do so. 

“The election ofticers had no right to 
construe the law,” she declared. “That 
was a matter for the courts to decide. 
The city has filed an answer in which 
it sets up the claim that the election 
ofticials acted in good faith when they 
refused to allow us to vote. We do not 
question their good faith, and whether 
or not their intentions were good 
makes no difference. The fact re- 
mains that an injustice was done, 
whether intentionally or not.” 

Miss Ballantyne cited authorities to 





show that there is nothing to the city’s 
claim that the law allowing women to 
vote at special elections is unconstitu- 
tionai because it provides for separate 
ballot boxes and separate booths. She 
denied that this is class legislation, 
anu said that this feature of the Iowa 
law was taken from the Illinois law, 
where it has been held constitutional. 


No Need to Register. 


In regard to the claim of the city 
that even if women did have the right 
to vote at the election, they forfeited 
it by failing to register, Miss Ballan- 
tyne pointed to the fact that voters in 
the country and small towns are not 
required to register at general elec- 
tions. The women voters of Des 
Moines bore the same relation to the 
special election as the male voters of 
small towns bear to a general elec- 
tion, she declared. 


“I do not think that the action of 
these men to prevent us from casting 
our ballots was anything of which they 
may feel proud.” asserted Miss Ballan- 
tyne in opening her argument. ‘The 
statute explicitly provides that prepar- 
ations for women to vote in special 
elections shall be carried out, and 
methods are prescribed. The city of- 
ficials and election judges knew that, 
but they deliberately ignored our de- 
mands. They made no preparations 
for women to register or to cast their 
ballots. The city officials instructed 
tne clerks and judges of elections not 
to permit us to cast our ballots. I re- 
peat that I think it is not to their 
credit that we are compelled to come 
into court and fight for the right that 
- should have had for the mere ask- 
ng.” 


Site Not an Issue. 

Miss Ballantyne explained in begin- 
ning that the members of the Political 
Equality Club were not raising any 
question as to the location of the city 
hall site, selecting the architects or 
letting the contracts. These matters 
were gone into by Attorney Brockett 
for the intervenors. Miss Ballantyne 
concluded her argument at 5 o’clock. 


A short time was occupied the next 
morning by the examination of wit- 
nesses. John MecVicar, who came to 
the court house with City Treasurer 
J. B. Lucas, was the first witness called 
by Mr. Baily for the plaintiffs. He 
said he assisted in canvassing the 
votes cast at the special election in 
1908 on the question of taking over 
the water works. He said 5,000 men 
and 2,814 women voted at that election. 
Miss Ballantyne was then called to the 
stand. She testified that she told the 
members of the Political Equality Club 
that under the statutes they would 
have the right to vote at the special 
election. She said she asked both City 
Clerk Poorman and City Solicitor 
Bremner to make preparations for the 
women to vote, but Mr. Bremner told 
her that women could not vote at the 
election. Several newspapers were in- 
troduced, containing articles telling of 
the decision of the city officials that 
women would not be allowed to vote. 
Mr. Bremner objected to the news- 
papers as not competent evidence. 


Were Turned Down. 

Miss Ballantyne then told of trying 
to cast a ballot at the polling place at 
Sixth and Forest avenues. She said 
she was informed by. the election offi- 
cials that Mr. Bremner had instructed 
them not to furnish ballots to women. 

Mrs. Mary Coggeshall also told of 
being refused the right to vote at the 
special election. She said the election 
ofticals read the statute, and said no 
arrangements had been made for wom- 
en to vote. Mrs. S. A. Eckersall said 
she tried to vote at the Bird School 
polling place, but the election officials 
told her that she could not cast a bal- 
lot because the election was not on 
the question of a bond issue, but as to 
whether a new city hall should be 
built. She said the officials made a 
record of her presence at her request. 

City Clerk Poorman was called by the 
defense, and testified that there were 
29 polling places in the city at the 
time of the election. In answer to ques- 
tions by Mr. Baily, he said he had 
made no arrangements for women to 
register or to vote. 

The next day City Solicitor Bremner 
argued for five hours, to show, (1) that 
the law empowering women to vote is 
unconstitutional; (2) that even if the 
law is constitutional, the nature of the 
question presented at the city hall 
election barred women from taking 
part: it was not a question of issuing 
bonds, levying taxes or increasing pub- 
lic debt, but whether a city hall should 
be built; and (3) that, even if the law 
is constitutional and the proposition 
was one on which women could prop- 
erly vote, they lost their right to do 
so by failing to register. 


\W. H. Baily exploded a bomb in the 
ranks of the counsel for the defend- 
ants when he read a portion of the 
city’s argument before the supreme 
court ir the Beaner case to show that 
City Solicitor Bremner is taking a di- 
rectly opposite position now from what 
he held then. 

Attorney Brockett argued that the 
city officials had no right to buy a site 
be.ore the people voted in favor of 
erecting a city hall. He said the Leg- 
islature never intended that the law 
should give the city the right to buy 
a site and issue bonds to pay for it 
without giving the people a vote on 
the matter. 

“It is either an insult to the intelli- 
gence of the Legislature or an insult 
to the honesty of the Legislature to 
construe the law that way,” he assert- 
ed. “According to the city solicitor’s 
construction, the law pretends to give 
the people the right to say whether or 
not they shall have a city hall, and yet 
makes it possible for the politicians 
and council to purchase a site and is- 
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sue bonds without consulting the 
wishes of tue people.” 
Law Should be Obeyed. 


In making the final argument for the 


plaintiff in the Coggeshall case, At-| 


torney Baily declared that his clients 
were willing to have a city hall cost- 
ing $350,000, were willing for it to be 
placed on the Gilcrest site, and only 
asked that the city officials proceed to 
erect it in acordance with the law. He 
said it is the duty of the administra- 
tive officers to administer the law as 
it is written and not to interpret it. 
That is the province of the court. 

“No city official has the right to ar- 
rogate to himself the right to say what 
the law ought to be,” he said in con- 
clusion. “And the question in this 
case is whether the city officials have 
proceeded in this matter in accordance 
with the law.” 

As soon as Mr. Baily finished his 
talk the “gallery” of Political Equal- 
ity Club members left their seats in 
the jury box and disappeared from the 
courtroom. They were present during 
every minute of the hearing, and 
caused no little uneasiness on the part 
of some of the attorneys on either 
side of the case. 





Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall writes: “It 
may be two weeks yet before we know 
the verdict. Whichever way it may go, 
there will probably have to be a deci- 
sion by the supreme court before the 
constitutionality of the law under 
which women have voted for years, 
and attempted to vote again, will be 
settled. 

“It seems to be admitted by all that 
Miss Ballantyne made a splendid argu- 
ment.” 





Illinois. 

World progress of women in politics 
was the subject of felicitation at a 
luncheon held by the Chicago Political 
Equality League at the Woman's Club 
in honor of Mrs, C. E, Affeld, its secre- 
tary, who is about to leave for Europe. 
Among the guests of honor were Mrs. 
Murray F. Tuley, Dr. Julia Holmes 
Smith, Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, 
Mrs. Ellen M, Henrotin and Mrs. Min- 
nie A. Watkins. The following resolu- 
tions were unanimously acopted: 

“We congratulate the women of 
Michigan on their victorious first step 
toward full suffrage. 

“We congratulate the women of 
Denmark on receiving this monta the 
municipal suffrage. 

“We thank the Legislature of Il- 
linois for its cordial resolution con- 
cerning the Legislative Conference for 
the Mississippi Valley States to con- 
sider more ‘just laws for women and 
children. 

“We rejoice over the victories of 
last year. Norway has given women 
parliamentary suffrage. Sweden has 
made them eligible to municipal of- 
tices. Denmark has given them the 
right to vote for members of boards of 
public charities, and to serve on such 
boards. Great Britain has made them 
eligible as mayors, aldermen and town 
and county councillors, and Russia 
has given women of property a vote in 
the election of the Douma.” 





Our Evanston Political Equality 
League is pleased at the success of its 
recent public meetings. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones spoke to a good audience a few 
weeks ago, and now we have had Mrs. 
Kate Wisner McCluskey’s dramatic 
reading, ‘‘A Modern Madonna.” The 
Unitarian Church was well filled, and 
the audience was delighted with her 
able presentation. We admitted all 
members free, and charged 25 cents 
admission to others. From these ad- 
mission fees we paid rent for the 
church, all bills for posters, paid Mrs. 
McCluskey, and gained money beside 
for the treasury. That was good for 
our first “pay’’ meeting. Mrs. Mc- 
Cluskey does us so much good by such 
a reading, softening prejudice, that we 
may have her give it again in another 
part of town. Cc. W. McC. 


Massachusetts. 





Roxbury.—The League held its an- 
nual meeting on Jan. 25, with Mrs. 
Heinzen. The meeting was well at- 
tended, but we all regretted the absence 
of our secretary, Miss Peabody, held at 
home by a slight indisposition. The old 
board of officers was re-elected: Mrs. 
Mosher, president; Miss Oliver, vice- 
president; Miss Peabody, secretary and 
treasurer, and Miss Molineux, assist- 
ant secretary. Without discussion, the 
League unanimously responded favor- 
ably to the proposition to federate the 
local Leagues of Boston. Delicious 
cocoa and cake were served by the 
hostess, and a social half hour was en- 
joyed. R. F. O. 





East Boston—The January meeting 
of the League was held at the resi- 
dence of the President, Mrs. Judith 
W. Smith. The members were privi- 
leged to invite friends, and a large 
gathering was the result. Music 
opened the program, vocal selections 
being contributed by Miss Margaret 
Kkey and Miss May Hodson, Miss Ethel 
Hodson accompanist. Mrs, Mary T. F. 
Ryder gave the current suffrage news, 
having especial reference to the re- 
cent visit of Mrs. Cobden Sanderson. 
The principal speaker of the evening 
was Mrs. Otto B. Cole, presented by 
Mrs. Smith as one who could tell 
“How Algeria Looks to a Yankee.” 
The lady had visited that far-away 
country in Northern Africa at three 
different times, and last winter trav- 
eled about 1600 miles by automobile 
over that, to most people, unfamiliar 
ground. Mrs. Cole most happily nar- 
rated experiences novel and thrilling. 





Lofty mountains separating the region 
of moisture from that of drought, the 
natural brilliancy of color in the land- 
scape, the oriental life, Roman ruins, 
roacs and bridges, and peculiar native 
vegetation were some of the features 
which lent interest to the story, so 
simply and delightfully told that those 
who heard would gladly have listened 
longer. A social hour followed, and 
ices and cakes were dispensed by Miss 
Miriam Merrick, granddaughter of the 
President, and a group of her young 
friends of both sexes. Music and canc- 
ing by the young people brought the 
evening to a close. A number of new 
names were added to the members:vi 
of the League. 
Ellen B. Tomlinson, Secretary. 





Pennsylvania. 





The Woman Suffrage Society of the 
County of Philadelphia held its Janu- 
ary meeting on the 29th. Our well- 
filled treasury always gratifies us, but 
our economical president keeps the 
life membership money to be used 
for special emergencies, so we truly 
have but little we can use. 

Six new members were added to 
the Society. We hope our February 
Committee can hunt up more for that 
month. 

The death of one of our very active 
members called forth the following 
resolution from Mrs. Chandler: 

“Resolved, That in the unexpected 
and sudden death of Mrs. Helen M. 
James, the Society has suffered an 
almost irreparable loss, as she was 
a most devoted, earnest and faithful 
worker in the cause of woman suf- 
frage, and a woman whose rare and 
lovely character was a help and an 
inspiration to all who knew her.” 

The death of Mrs. Conyers Button, 
a life member with us, who gave us 
her earnest sympathy for many years, 
was spoken of by the president. 

To raise money for present needs, 
the never-failing cake and candy sale 
will be held in April. 

There seemed to be a desire to have 
some good speakers to address us. 
Miss Shaw was so appreciated in the 
fall that we long for more. 

Mrs. Ellen E. H. Price of Swarth- 
more read an able paper on the Ref- 
erendum and initiative. It was an 
earnest and thoughtful article, and 
greatly appreciated. 

Annie Heacock, Secretary. 





AGAINST VIVISECTION. 





The surprising intelligence comes 
from Paris that the Medical Faculty 
there has come out against vivisec- 
tion. The statement is that this scien- 
tific body has rejected the proposal 
made by some of the members of the 
Municipal Council thought to be in- 
terested in science, to establish a 
professorship for the purpose of ini- 
tiating for students a practice of sur- 
gery by experimenting on dogs and 
other living animals. 

The Medical Faculty replied that 
this has nothing to do with science, 
and nothing justifies such vivisection. 
By operating on animals the students 
never learn how to operate on the hu- 
man body, but rather are led to make 
serious mistakes. The Faculty added 
that it considered vivisection inhuman, 
and even immoral. 

We should like very much to know 
just what is meant by “the Medical 
Faculty” in this dispatch, which comes 
directly from Paris. If it means the 
whole medical profession, it must be, 
we should think, the death-blow to 
experimentation upon animals; but if 
it refers only to the governing body 
of a certain college, it is difficult to 
say what may be the result. At any 
rate, it is a step in the right direc- 
tion, and for that we thank God.— 
Journal of Zoophily. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





Songs of Grief and Gladness. By 
Ezekiel Leavitt. Rendered into Eng- 
lish verse by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Price, $1.00. 

Ezekiel Leavitt was Professor of 
the Hebrew Language and Literature 
in the high school of Kishineff before 
the massacres, but has now been liv- 
ing for some time in America. He is 
the author of a number of books of 
poetry in Russian, Hebrew and Yid- 
dish. At different times I have ren- 
dered some of these poems into Eng- 
lish verse, the versified translation in 
each case being made from an English 
prose translation furnished by the 
poet, or some of his friends. Mr. 
Leavitt has collected these fugitive 
translations and published them in a 
volume, with the addition of several 
spirited translations by Jacob Gold- 
stein and Miss Rebecca Altman. My 
own translations can claim no merit 
beyond that of reproducing quite 
closely the meaning of the original. 

But, quite apart from the greater or 
less literary value of the translation, 
these poems have an intrinsic interest 
from their connection with the most 
colossal tragedy of modern times,— 
the Jewish massacres in Russia,—and 
from the glimpse that they afford into 
Jewish thoughts and ideals. It is to 
be wished that the characteristic poe- 
try of all the nations which send im- 
migrants to America might be ren- 
dered into English. It would do some- 
thing to lessen the prejudice against 
foreigners, a prejudice largely due to 
ignorance. All the races of mankind 
would like each other better if they 
only understood each other better. 

Ezekiel Leavitt is an ardent Zionist, 





and his poems are full of national | 


feeling. He recajls the old glories of 
his race, laments over their present 
unhappy condition, and urges them 
to live up to the record of their great 
past. But it is best to let the poet 
speak for himself: 


They tell me, “Give thy nation up; 
The ancient graves resign! 

Give us thy soul—then plenty, wealth 
And greatness shall be thine.” 


They tell me, “Think not to rebuild 
The City, proud and tall, 

Of whose old splendor there is left 
Only a crumbling wall. 


“Dream not thy nation to arouse 
Out of its slumber deep. 

Behold, it has so many years 
Lain in a marmot’s sleep!” 


False prophets, hush! Fie, 
tans! 

I swerve not from the goal; 

I will not give my honor up, 


I will not sell my soul. 


charla- 


The path my fathers trod through life 
I follow, straight and clear; 

Should death demand me, I will mount 
The scaffold without fear. 


My God, my race, I will not change 
For gold, or jewels’ fires. 

More than a stranger’s treasure house, 
A grave among my sires! 


A note of cheer for all reformers is 
struck in “The Streamlet:” 


In the cold North, between the stony 
rocks, 


A lonely streamlet sorrowfully flowed.: 


Foaming the spray dashed, and the 
rocks looked down 
As if they whispered, “Whither leads 


thy road? 

“Why hast thou come here to the 
wilderness, 

A tardy guest? In this lone desert 
gray 


Thy waters in the darkness will dry 
up; 

Thou canst not through the passes 
break thy way.” 


Clear, pearly spray fell on the rocks 
like tears: 

Gleaming like 
wound along 

Softly, as if it answered to the rocks, 

“Oh, ye are wrong! Rocks, ye are 
wholly wrong! 


steel, the streamlet 


“Ye laugh at me in pride: 
are strong, 

Thou, streamlet, weak; we ne'er shalt 
be o’erthrown!’ 

Rocks, laugh not! 
last for aye; 


‘We rocks 


Granite does not 


Continual dropping hollows out the 
stone.” 
A striking poem is “A Lamenta- 
tion:” 


Already centuries have passed away 

Since the great woe befell our race 
and name, 

Enveloping our sky in darkest night. 

Since then we have endured the ut- 
most shame; 

For foreign sins a sacrifice are we; 

We sigh, we weep; he laughs—our 
enemy! 


Three times already have they ,bent 
our pride; 

To stifle down the spirit free they 
seek 

That gives us strength to suffer all 
this pain. 

To us the world has grown a grave- 
yard bleak, 

And from the world, in terror and in 
dread, 

We must beg justice, 
bread. 


as a beggar 


We have no place where we may sii 
secure: 

The cruel foe advances like a gale, 

A whirlwind, shattering all things in 
its path, 

And neither prayers nor tears can 
then avail. 

The Hebrew homes are soon a mass of 
flame, 

The Hebrew daughters suffer deadly 
shame. 


How great is our misfortune and our 
woe! 

We are tired out with waiting, hopes 
and fears. 

Bitter and heavy is our banishment: 

Like slaves we bear the chains of 
these long years. 

We have no arms but what are power- 
less here— 

A lamentation sad, a prayer, a tear. 


Oh, when at last shall be an end of 
tears? 

Oh, when shall we see rising, bright 
and clear, 

The Hebrew star above our pathway 
dark, 

So full of thorns for many a weary 
year? 

When will the noise of rushing waves 
be o’er? : 

When will our little boat attain the 
shore— 


The shore of Zion, holy and beloved, 

Where, as we hope, again shall bloom 
and shine 

For us the flowers of Sharon, as of 
yore? 

Dear to me, Zion, each small stone of 
thine— 

Sacred and dear; a love that cannot 
fail 

Burns in my bosom for thine every 
vale! 


My heart will overbrim with happiness 

When thee, my Holy Land, at last 1 
see, 

And on thy ruins press an ardent kiss. 

Meanwhile, I still am distant far from 
thee, 


oa es a .- _ 





And send to thee, O Zion, this my lay, 


An exile’s greeting, breathed from far 


away! 


Another characteristic poem is the 
“Hebrew Cradle-Song:” 


Night has on the earth descended, 
All around is silence deep. 

Sleep, my darling, I am with thee; 
Sleep a calm and peaceful sleep! 


I no lullabies shall sing thee; 

Songs are at an end tonight. 

Sleep in peace, oh, sleep on sweetly, 
Long as sleep thou canst, my light! 


In our native fields aforetime 
Wondrous songs we used to sing, 
Improvising them in gardens 
Turning green with early spring. 


Where grew daffodils and myrtles, 

Stately palms upreared their height, 

Cypress trees spread wide their 
branches, 

Splendid roses blossomed bright. 

But those notes are hushed and 
silenced; 

Ruined now our Zion lies; 

Mourning sounds instead of singing; 

Yea, for songs we hear but sighs. 


All thou needs must know, my darling, 
Of thy nation’s piteous plight, 
Thou wilt learn, and weep for sorrow 
As thy mother weeps tonight. 


But why now in vain disturb thee? 
Let thy tranquil slumber last 
Until over thee, my dearest, 
The dark day of rain hath passed! 


Some stanzas from “My Curse” give 
an idéa of the experiences of thou- 
sands of our fellow creatures in this 
enlightened twentieth century: 


Bright now shines the sun in the 
heavens; his light is spread wide- 
ly abroad, 

Like a canopy made all of gold, in the 
infinite height of the sky; 


And crowds upon crowds have walked 
out, and the fair city garden is 
filled 

As full as a nestful of birds ere the 
fledgelings have learned how to 
fly. 


The fair city garden is full; there is 
merriment, singing and joy; 
From near and from far on the air 

the notes of gay laughter are 
shed. 
Sweet winds as of Eden are blowing; 
the air is all balmy and mild, 
like to a carpet unrolled, the 
heavens above are outspread. 


And 





But lo! on a sudden a tumult, all blent 
with wild laughter, arose; 

It filled all the streets and the squares, 
and increased like the noise of a 
flood. 

Base creatures, mean, little and low, 
who had grown to be great in a 
night, 

Began now to shout with loud voices, 
all clamoring, “Plunder and 
blood!” 


“Destruction,” they shouted, “destruc. 
tion and death to the seed of the 
Jews! 

The government thus has decreed, and 
already has given commands. 
Our arm is supreme; let us go forth 

today through the city in bands, 

And fill up our homes with rich booty 
(oh, joy!), that lies waiting our 


hands! 


And so they went forth, the destroy- 
ers, grandchildren of Satan—yea, 
all 

The messengers of the Inferno, the 
hateful companions of hell. 

And then the great slaughter began, 
and they slew old and young, 
great and small; 

They cut down on the right and de- 
stroyed on the left, in their cruel- 
ty fell. 


The homes of the Jews they demol- 
ished, they razed them, founda- 
tions and all; 

They spared not the aged, nor pitiea 
the nursing babe, blind to its fate; 

The maidens they outraged—crushed 
virgins were weltering there in 
the streets 

As refuse lies cast out unheeded, un- 
pitied—their numbers, how great! 


They smote and they outraged—O 
Lord of the universe, where wast 
Thou then, 


When the hand of the stranger was 
mighty, uplifted to strike and to 
slay? 

Ah, why did Thy thunders not hurl 
their deep voice from the heavens 
on high, 

To crush him, the foul, fiendish tyrant, 
destroy him and sweep him away? 


Oh, pour out, Almighty, I pray Thee, 
Thy wrath on that country ace- 
curst, 

On Russia, that knows not compas- 
sion, that counts might for right 
in the strife! 

For the blood of Thy servants Thy 
vengeance among all the nations 
make known, 

And blot Russia out evermore from 
the book of existence and life! 


Some of the poems are in lighter 
vein; but in the main they are songs 
of grief rather than of gladness. They 
are prefaced with an appreciation of 
the author by Dr. Gotthard Deutsch, 
professor of the Jewish Language and 
Literature in Hebrew Union College. 
The volume contains forty poems, be- 
sides “Deborah,” an epic—a graphic 
and poetical description of the strug- 





gle in the heart of a young Jewish 
girl who loves a Gentile, but refuses 
to marry him. The book may be or- 
dered from Ezekiel Leavitt, 2815 Gam- 
ble St., St. Louis, Mo. A. 3S. B. 





WOMEN AS STATE OFFICERS IN 


INDIANA. 





Indiana lawyers are all tangled up 
over the eligibility of a woman to the 
oftice of State statistician. The In- 
dianapolis Star says: 


“The Constitution seems to make a 
distinction between State officers and 
county officers, in that it provides that 
no one shall be elected or appointed as 
a county officer who is ‘not an elector 
of the county,’ and it confers suffrage 
only on ‘male citizens,’ but there is no 
such provision as to State officers. 


“There is usually considered to be a 
distinction between ‘constitutional of- 
ficers,’ i. e., those expressly provided 
for by the Constitution, and others, 
who come under the provision that ‘all 
otticers whose appointments are not 
O.werwise provided for in this Consti- 
tution shall be chosen in such manner 
as now is, or hereafter may be, provid- 
ed by law.’ This was commonly con- 
strued formerly to mean that the Leg- 
islature could provide whatever mode 
it desired for the selection of such of- 
ficers. In 1879, when the Bureau of 
Statistics was created, the law pro- 
vided for the appointment of the sta- 
tistician, or chief of the bureau, by the 
Governor. In 1883 the Legislature de- 
cided to control this office, and passed 
a law making the statistician elective 
by the Legislature. This resulted in 
litigation, and in the case of the State 
ex rel. vs. Peele, the Supreme Court 
held that the constitutional provision 
meant merely that the Legislature 
could provide the ‘method’ of election, 
but that the election must be by the 
voters of the State. It held that ap- 
pointments by the Governor to such 
ottices were lawful only on the theory 
of filling vacancies—there being a va- 
cancy until an election was _ held. 
Judges Elliott and Mitchell dissented 
from this opinion, but it was accepted 
as the law, and since then the statisti- 
cian has been elected by the people, 
but without any statute creating any 
sucn elective office. The Legislature 
of 191 recognized this as the law by 
passing an act that the statistician 
elected in 1{% should take office Jan, 
1, 1:8. 


It has always been considered that 
the Legislature could, if it so desired, 
make women eligible at least to any 
office not created by the Constitution, 
and it has done so in several specific 
cases. In 1873 it passed a law making 
the broad provision that women 
should be eligible ‘to any office, the 
election to which is or shall be vested 
in the General Assembly of this State, 
or the appointment to which is or 
shall be vested in the Governor there- 
of.’ On its face this applied to the 
statistician, but under the decision in 
the Peele case it seems questionable 
whether the election to this oftice was 
ever ‘vested’ in either of them. 


“The question of the standing of a 
woman as a ‘citizen’ under the provi- 
sion that ‘the General Assembly shall 
not grant to any citizen, or class of 
citizens, privileges or immunities 
which, upon the same terms, shall not 
equally belong to all citizens,’ is like- 
wise doubtful. As to practicing law, 
the Constitution provides that ‘every 
person of good moral character, being 
a voter, shall be entitled to practice 
law in all courts of justice.’ But the 
Supreme Court held this did not ex- 
clude women from admission, but was 
only a provision that voters of good 
moral character could not be excluded. 
On the other hand, tne Legislature 
granted the right of keeping a saloon 
to ‘male inhabitants’ who were of 
‘good moral character,’ and the Su- 
preme Court held that a woman could 
not take out a saloon license, on the 
theory that ‘the naming of one person 
or thing was the exclusion of another.’ 
This theory was also followed in the 
Gougar case as to woman's right to 
vote, the Supreme Court holding that 
the constitutional grant of suffrage to 
‘male citizens’ was an exclusion of fe- 
male citizens. But logically these 
cases do not apply, because there is no 
naming who can how the ofnce—no 
statute law on the subject except a 
law providing for an election by che 
General Assembly, in which a woman 
was unquestionably _ eligible, but 
changed by the Supreme Court to an 
election by the people. It would seem, 
therefore, that the question would 
have to be decided on general princi- 
ples, and that if a woman is eligible 
to this oftice she is eligible to any 
State office.” 





Rh. H. White Co. are holding their 
annual mark-down shoe sale of wom- 
en’s and children’s boots and shoes in 
many different styles. Three-dollar 
shoes are reduced to $1.5, $4 shoes to 
$2.69, and so on. At the same time, 
there is going on in the art depart- 
ment an interesting demonstration of 
the manufacture of wool by hand. 
From New Brunswick comes a woman, 
clad in the costume of 150 years ago, 
and shows us how the work of card- 
ing, rolling and spinning was done in 
the olden days. She takes the wool 
from the washing and puts it through 
every process until she has the skeins 
of yarn ready for knitting and cro- 
cheting. In connection with this ex- 
hibition there will be demonstrations 
of crocheting and knitting, and free 
lessons will be given by expert artists 
on worsted work. 
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AN EASY WAY. 


Wouldst thou be wretched? ‘Tis an 
easy way: 
Think but of self, and self alone, all 


day; 
Think of thy pain, thy grief, thy loss, 
thy care, 
All that thou 
bear: 
Think of thy good, 
thy gain, 
Think only of thyself, ‘twill not be 
vain. 


hast to do, or feel, or 


thy pleasure and 


Wouldst thou be happy? Take an 

eusy way: 

of those round thee—live for 

them each day; 

Think of their pain, their loss, their 
grief, their care, 

All that they have to do, or 
bear: 

Think of their pleasure, of their good, 
their gain; 

Think of those round thee—it will not 
be vain. 


Think 


feel, or 


mrs. Sarah A. Evans, market inspec- 
tor_of Portland, Oregon, who did such 
good work in behalf of the equal suf- 
frage amendment, contributes to the 
Federation Bulletin for January an in- 
teresting and practical article on clean 
food. She says the problem resolves 
itself into two live questions for the 


housekeeper, namely, pure food and 


clean food. 

By pure food, we mean those things 
which are covered by the national pure 
food law. It is not a perfect law, but, 
if every State will enact one equally 
vood, and enforce it, the question of 
pure food will be almost solved. The 
question of clean food is not so dis- 
posed. I)ves and adulterations have 
had expert treatment and have been 
proven deleterious, but the brightest 
coal-tar dye that ever stained a jelly 
did not hold a scintilla of the danger 
that lurks in the uncovered food in the 
grocery store. 

There is a well-defined reason why 
impure food has been exploited, and 
very little said about unclean food.The 
commercial element enters into pure 
food, while the commercial element. 
plus personal, figures in clean food. It 
is much easier to attack a glass of 
jelly in the shop than to go back and 


find in what kind of a kettle and 
amidst what surroundings it was 
made. Verhaps I can best illustrate 


my point if I may be pardoned a little 
personal history. 

A half-dozen women, working on a 
domestic science committee, frequently 
held “experience meetings” regarding 
the sanitary conditions of our markets, 
and finally decided that something 
must be done. We invited « member 
of the State Health Board to accom- 
pany us, and, with the authority vested 
in him, we were able to visit, behind 
the scenes. most of our best markets, 
and we found an appalling condition 
of filth in every one of them, but no 
worse, I have since had occasion to 
Jearn, than in many other towns and 
cities. We made note of the things we 
found, and, without using names, gave 
tne items to the newspapers, thereby 


with one fell stroke doing something | 


that it often requires years to accom- 
plish, but which must be done 
any great reform is achieved.—we 
aroused public sentiment in our favor. 
ersonal inspection of our markets 
was demanded, and, when we went to 
the city council and asked for the 
oftice of city market inspector to be 
created, they not only granted it, but 
added a resolution that the inspector 


must be a woman. 

When the Board of Health con- 
ferred the honor upon me. I knew | 
had a Herculean task before me. Not 


the least part was to overcome the pre- 


judice of the merchants, who resented | 
their busi- | 


“a woman interfering with 
ness,” and my first duty was to con- 
vince them that my mission was to 
help, and not interfere. When this was 
done, half the battle was fought; but 
it took many menths and many heart- 
aches. By suggestion, | began to show 
them how it would pay to keep their 
stores and food in better condition, 
which they found to be true, and, 
when the economic advantage appealed 
to them, they grew interested. I found 
cleanliness contagious, for when I had 
persuaded one shop to clean up, I was 
pretty sure to find the neighbors get- 
ing to work. 

With no precedent to follow, it was 
a campaign of education to myself as 
well as to the merchants, and one of 
my first lessons to learn was that a 
word of praise for anything that had 
been done, went much farther in ac- 
complishing desired results than blame 
for what had been left undone. 

But there is no place in market-in- 
spection for temporizing. When orders 
are given and not obeyed, the strong 
arm of the law must be invoked, and 
the unsavory advertising a merchant 


will receive by being arrested for keep- | 


ing an unsanitary place, is far more 
dreaded than a fine. To make the work 
more effective, police authority was 
conferred upon me, as a health officer 
has not the authority to enter all 
places or confiscate unlawful property. 
This gives me the privilege of enter- 
ing any place where food is prepared 
or sold,—grocery, meat market, cream- 
ery, bakery, restaurant, etc. 

In summing up my experience, I em- 
phatically state that the only solution 
of the clean food problem is personal 
inspection. Filth cannot be legislated 
out of existence. but publicity is its 
deadly enemy. Municipal housekeep- 
ing is just as much the duty of women 
as home-making. 

Every town that can afford to have 
a salaried inspector should have one, 





before | 


| 


In the towns that cannot afford it, the 
women should constitute themselves 
inspectors. Appoint, for instance, one 
member of your club each week to tell 
you what she has seen in your markets 
that you would not tolerate in your 
home,—pickles, bread, olives, dates, 
etc., standing exposed to the dust of 
the street, clerks with filthy hands ana 
aprons, expectoration on the floor to 
mingle with the dust later on, food on 
the floor to be contaminated by ani- 
mals, and then—behind the scenes— 
toilets in the rooms where sausage and 
Ilamburger are made, cats, dogs, an: 
vegetibles piled together, and innum- 
erable things that she will find if she 
goes to the shop with her eyes open, 
instead of giving her order over the 
telephone. 

Nor is the repulsive feature the most 
important. Unclean food is more dan- 
serous to health than the ordinary col- 
ored or adulterated foods. 

Recently | exposed a bacteriological 
plate on each of the following foods 
which I found uncovered in the shops: 
strawberries, figs, cheese, dates, 
meat, lettuce and pickles. Each ex- 
posure was of fifteen minutes duration, 
and efter developing them every plate 
showed cultures. These all had simply 
been floating in the dust which had 
settled on the plates. [et the sanitary 
condition of the shops be favorable to 
the propagation of these germs, and 
the danger from uncovered food be- 
comes at once apparent. 

Shops, like home kitchens, need the 
vigilant eye of the housekeeper; and, 
try to get away from it as we please, 
in the last analysis of the food prob- 
lem we find all the burden of responsi- 
bility in procuring pure and clean food 
in the home is directly upon the home- 
keeper, with four well-defined rules of 
procedure for securing them:— 

1. Abolish the telephone for mar- 
keting. Personal marketing will re- 
move from the dealer the temptation 
to resort to tricks of the trade in sery- 
ing you, and you will have the advan- 
tage of knowing the surroundings from 
which your food comes. 


2. Avoid bargain counters. Good 
food has a fixed market value, and, 
when food bargains are offered, it is 


but a method to market unfit stuff 
which usually cheats the pocketbook 
as well as the stomach. 

%. Read the labels on your package 
goods, If tue label or the contents do 
not come up to the requirements of the 
pure food law, have the moral courage 
to report it to the proper authorities. 

4. Secure for your markets personal 
inspection, and insist upon the same 
standard of cleanliness you exact in 
your kitchen. With these four things 
accomplished, impure and _ unclean 
food will be a thing of the past. 


MRS. DECKER’S OCCUPATION. 


Sarah S. Platt 
the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, is a rare story-teller, 





Mrs. 
dent of 


Decker, presi- 


and the situation is well portrayed in 
the following incident, which she tells 
herself. Her name had been attachea 
to a petition to the city council of 
but had failed to indi- 
eate her occupation. Upon this point 


home to in- 


Denver, she 


a man was sent to her 
quire. 

“What is vour occupation, madam?” 
he asked. 


“T am a housekeeper, sir,” she re- 








“Well, that doesn't count,” said the 
man promptly. 

“Well, I am both father and mother 
to my family,” she announced. 

“That doesn’t count neither,” he re- 
plied firmly. 

“Well, I transact all 
ness,” she said briskly. “I collect my 
own rents and manage all my own 
affairs.” (Mrs. Decker has a private 
fortune that it would keep the ordi- 
nary man busy to take care of.) 


my own busi- | 


“Have vou got an office down 
town?” inquired the man. 

“No,” she said, “I transact all my 
business from my desk here in my 


home.” 

“Ah, that doesn’t count neither,” the 
man replied obdurately. 

“Well, sir,” said Mrs. Decker at last, 
“[ am president of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, an organi- 
zation of over 800,000 women, and I 
attend to all my own correspondence,” 
confident this time that she had pro- 
vided something worthy the name ot 


occupation; but that man just took 
out his memorandum book and said, 
“Well, I'll just put you down as not 


doin’ anything.” 


NEW LEAFLETS. 


The 
Journal of 


Woman's 
showing a 
map of the Stites where women vote, 


the 
10S, 


supplement to 
Jan, 25, 


end giving testimony from the ciffer- 
Publie 


Instruction as to the value of women’s 


ent State Superintendents of 


has been printed as a 
from the 


Ifeadquarters§ at 


school vote, 
tract, may be 
National Suffrage 
Warren, O., 
Ibo not make the mistake of ordering 


and ordered 


price 2 cents per copy. 


it from Boston. 
Jane Addams’s address at the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention in Balti- 


“The Modern City and the 
Municipal Franchise,” has been pub- 
lished by the N, A. W. S. A. as a neat 
booklet, and may be ordered from the 
National Suffrage Tleadquarters, War- 
rcs, 0., at hundred. Some 


more, on 


per 


copies of the same address published 
in iarger size are still for sale at the 
Massachusetts Headquarters, 6 Marl- 
boro St., Boston, for one cent a cupy 
or 10 cents a dozen; but the bookiet 
the National is enough 
and convenient to be 


as issued by 


compact 
worth the extra price. 


more 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Marilla M. Ricker contributes 
to the Granite Monthly for January an 
interesting article on “The Legal and 
Constitutional Rights of Women.” 

Cheney Bros., who employ 2000 per- 
sons in their silk mills, have an- 
nounced that they will give jobs to no 
children under 14 years of age. 

Ex-Gov. Garvin of Rhode Island has 
u young son, born last Sunday. Miss 
Florence Garvin writes: “Ile is named 
Lucius, after his father, | hope he 
will make a good suffrage voter.” 

Mrs. Roxana J. Pike Church, who 
died recently in Evanston, Ill., was one 
of the flower girls who greeted La- 
fayette upon his visit to Boston to at- 
tend the laying of the corners‘one of 
Bunker Hill monument. 

Frances Hodgson Burnett’s new 
story, “The Shuttle,” has sold 125,000 
copies, and is now entering its fourih 
edition. For eight out of nine weeks 
it has been the first on the list of the 
Public Libraries in New York, Newark 
and Washington—a record that is pro- 
bably unequaled. 

In Kansas the presidential woman 
suffrage bill, and all other bills excapt 
“emergency legislation,” have been 
ruled out on the ground that th’s is a 
special session of the Legislature, con- 
vened tor a particular purpos?, and 
that it can consider nothing else un- 
less in case of an emergency. 

A ball will be given by the Russian 
Circle of Boston, Feb. 1%, at S P. M., 
at Parker Memorial Hall, to aid the 
liberation of Mme. Breshkofsky and 
Nicholas Tchaikofsky. There will be 
addresses by Henry B. Blackwell and 
others., Tickets, 25 and 5) cents, may 
be had at the Empire Studio, 12 A 
Tremont Row, or from Mr, Shoub, 174 
Chambers St. 

Abraham Lincoln, Susan B. Anthony 
and Rey. Anna H, Shaw were all born 
in February. <A correspondent sug- 
gests that the birthdays of these three 
liberators be celebrated by every suf- 
frage club, and Miss Shaw advises 
each club to celebrate Feb. 15, Miss 
Anthony's birthday, by a meeting or 
entertainment, to raise money for the 
Anthony memorial fund. 

Ir. Rosa Fletcher has been appoint- 
ed a school mecical inspector in Norch 
Adams, Mass. The North Adams 
Transcript says: “It is not such a bad 
idea to have on the board of medical 
inspectors one member who is a wom- 
an, and consequently the appointment 
of Dr. Rosa Iletcher by the board of 
health to fill a vacancy will be gene-- 
ally commended by the people of the 
city.” 

The Professional Women's Club of 
Boston will hold its February meeting 
in the rooms of the Massachusetts W. 


s. A., at 6 Marlboro street, and Mrs 
Isther F. Boland has been invited to 
address the club on suffrage. A speak- 


er has also been invited to represent 
the “Antis,” and a most interesting 
meeting is expected, The public is in- 


vited. After the discussion tea will be 
served, 
The five anti-suffrage speakers at 


the hearing last Tuesday morning had 
all appeared there over and over 
again, and they made their usual 
speeches, almost word for word. <A 
number of the suffrage speakers 
spoke there for the first time—Presi- 
dent Huntington of Boston University, 
Mrs. Clara’ Bancroft Beatley, Miss 
Mildred A. Snow, Mrs. Gertrude B. 
Newell and Mrs. R. Y. FitzGerald. 


The Boston Traveler calls Mrs. Cob- 
den-Sanderson an “unsexed virago.” 
That is more severe language than 
was used by one of the speakers at 
the hearing, who said that some of the 
women opposed to equal suffrage were 
“parasites.” In calling names, the 
“Antis’ have always surpassed the 
suffragists, who for years have been 
habitually referred to by many news- 
papers as “the shrieking sisterhood.” 

The 





Election Laws Committee of 
the Michigan Constitutional Conven- 
tion seemingly had not a surfeit of 
equal suffrage argument at the briliant 
hearing already described in our col- 
umne, for they afterward extended a 
special invitation to Mrs. L. Annis 
Pound of Detroit to come before them 
and give an address on the subject. 
She spoke for an hour and a half, and 
her argument is praised by the press. 
The committee soon after made its 
unanimous report in favor. 

A home for girls earning not more 
than $10 a week was lately opened at 
239 East 32d St., N. Y., and promptly 
filled. It is nonsectarian, and is to be 
maintained by the young people of the 
Epworth Leagues in the New York dis- 
trict. It accommodates 18 girls, but 
the Y. W. C. A. says 50 such homes in 
the big city could be filled almost im- 
mediately. Board is $4 a week. The 
girls make their own beds and keep 
their rooms tidy. The heavier weekly 
cleaning is done for them. 

Gientlewomen in considerable num- 
bers are going from every land to 
Canada to do domestic work, and still 
Canada is begging for more. The need 
for them and the opportunities open to 








them are illustrated by the following 
letter: ‘Miss B. arrived on the Gth. 
She almost didn't, for she had three 





offers of situations on the way here 
and five offers of marriage. She is 
considering two of the five. Do watch 
out for another girl for me.” e.c. The 
chances of marriage in Canada are said 
to be {0 to 1 as compared with Enz- 
land. 


The Young Men’s Literary and So- 
cial Club of the First Dres»y.erian 
Church of Boston, on a recent evening, 
held an interesting and instructive de- 
bate on woman suffrage. The pastor, 
Rey. James Alexander, D.D., and Mr. 
William MacDonald eloquently cham- 
pioned the aftirmative, while Mr. Dan- 
iel A. Mackay, presicent of the club, 
and Mr, Daniel H. Rose spoke on the 
negative. A large audience Lstened 
attentively, and were loud in their 
praise of the telling points made by 
the speakers on the affirmative. The 
speakers on the negative were strong- 
ly controverted by Miss Mary Morri- 
son and others. At the close a yot2 
was tuken, and it was unanimously in 
favor of woman suffrage. 

Mrs. Maud C. Stockwell, president of 
the Minnesota W. S. A. writes: “The 
last Woman's Journal mentioned the 
work of Miss Caroline Crosby and Miss 
Macomber, and located them in St. 
aul. Minneapolis is proud to have 
such consecrated and _ progressive 
women, and claims them for her own. 
Unity House is a Settlement House 
supported by the Universalist and Uni- 
tarian Societies of Minneapolis, and 
doing splendid work in North Minnea- 
polis. Miss Crosby, a member of the 
« niversalist church, is the daughter of 
the well-known miller, formerly one of 
the firm of Washburn, Crosby Milling 
Co. The Crosbys in the firm now are 
his sons, John and Franklin. Miss 
Crosby is a very earnest, thoughtful 
young woman, and devotes all her time 
to this work.” 


Last week in Chicago was a notable 
convention week. There was a great 
national coming together of educators 
in the interests of industrial education. 
The independent telephone men of the 
United States and Canada met to de- 
vise means by which they could suc- 
cessfully cope with, if not overthrow, 
one of the most insidious and unjusti- 
fiable monopolies—the Bell telephone 
tyranny. Taking advantage of these 
gatherings, a small but significant 
company assembled at Abraham Lin- 
coln Centre for the purpose of perfect- 
ing 2 national organization for the 
suppression of the traffic in woman- 
hood, inadequately known as_ the 
“White Slave Trade.” Dr. Janney, of 
Baltimore, and Mrs. Anna _ Garlin 
Spencer, of New York, were the 
leading spirits in this meeting. 
Divers and apparently antagonistic 
as were the objects of these conven- 
tions, still a little thought allies them. 
The demand for manual training is not 
limited to the schools. There is need 
of a technical education in morals and 
in reform, and the struggle for a bet- 
ter economic adjustment is surely a 
struggle for better protection of wom- 
an’s honor and the integrity of the 
home.—Unity. 


HUMOROUS. 


“Edgar is a splendid talker. isn’t 
hey’ “One of the finest I ever escaped 
from.’’—Life. 


morning! Are 
Bridget— 


Book Agent—Good 
vou the lady of the house?" 
“I'm wan o’ thim.’’—Life. 

Margaret (te young brother—coax- 
ingly—"Oh, Willie, are you an angel?” 
Willie—"Not if it’s anything upstairs.” 
—Purch., 


Bill—‘It is said that Alexander the 
Great, when on a campaign, ate the 
rations of a common soldier.” 

Jill—‘‘And did the poor soldier get 
nothing ?"—Yonkers Statesman. 





surveyed the 
“Nothing but 
“Is there no 


Sadly the pickpocket 
interior of a fat purse. 
samples,” he muttered. 


honor among women‘’’’—VDhiladelphia 
Public Ledger. 


“LT want to get some salad,” said 
Mrs. Youngwife. “Yes'm,”’ said the 
dealer. “How many heads?” Oh, 


gracious! I thought you took the heads 
off. I just want plain chicken salad.” 
—Vhiladelphia Press. 


There are nervous women; there are 
hypernervous women. But women so 
nervous that the continual rustle of a 
silk skirt makes them nervous—no, 
there are no women so nervous as 
that!—Fliegende Blatter. 


“George hated awfully to take the 
route he took to the Llacific Coast.” 

“Why?” 

“Because he had laid in a stock of 
picture post-cards that covered all the 








R. H. Waite Co. 


A Demonstration of the Manufacture 
of Wool by Hand 











Beginning this week and lasting for 
two weeks, there will be this most in- 
teresting feature in our Millinery Par- 
lors, North Annex, in connection with 
our Art Department: 

From New Brunswick comes a wo- 
man, clad in old time costume of one 
hundred and fifty years ago, and shows 
us how the work of carding, rolling 
and spinning was done in the olden 
days. She takes the wool from the 
washing and puts it through every 
process until she has the skeins of 
yarn, ready for knitting and crocheting. 

One of the most interesting process- 
es is, the blending of the black and 
white wool into the pretty gray yarn. 

All the articles on exhibition, such as 
the spinning wheels, swiff, reel and 
hand cards are from one hundred to 
two hundred years old and picture ex- 
actly how our grandmothers and great 


grandmothers so cleverly made the 
yarn by hand, that is made now by 
the wonderful machinery of the 20th 


Century. 

In connection 
there will he 
CROCTIETING 


with this exhibition 

demonstrations of 
and KNITTING and 
FREE LESSONS to purchasers by ex- 
perts on the art of knitting and 
crocheting all kinds of Afghans, sweat- 
ers, infants’ wear, slippers and shaw!Is 
from any of the many varieties of plain 
and faney yarns and worsteds, 








cPries of Yarns, I24c to 50c per 
Skein 














scenes along the other route.”’—Cleve- 
land Plain Desler. 





Natica— “Intrinsic vale should 
never figure in considering «a Christmas 
gift.” 

Phoebe—‘It never does with me. 
What touches me is the thought that 
anybody should be willing to brave a 
crowd of holiday shoppers for my 
sake.” —Judge. 

“You said that if I bought this sur- 
burban house I could live like a prince. 
With malaria and automobiles, I'm in 
fear for my life!” 

“Well,” answered the agent sooth- 
ingly, “think of the princes who live 
in fear of their lives.”"—Washington 
Star. 

A breeder and trainer of racehorses 
sold « horse to an Englishman. The 
buyer quibbled a bit about the price 
and then said:— 

“You know, I'd like to see the horse 
gallop first, just to see how fast he 
can go.” 


“Never you mind about that,” said 
the trainer. “tHe can’t go any faster 


than I can tell it.”’—Sun. 


Parker was learning the alphabet. 
One day at luncheon his relatives im- 
pressed it on his mind that I? stands 
for plates and for prunes and for pep- 
per and for Parker. He was letter 
perfect, and the next day at luncheon 
was called on to show off. “What 
does I’ stand for?’ asked his brother. 
“It stands for,” looking carefully over 
the table, “it stands for dishes and for 
sauce and for salt and for me.’—Dro- 
gressive Age. 

On a Southern plantation the dairy 
hands were accustomed to do the 
milking, squatting down-in a primi- 
tive fashion, until the owner intro- 
duced milking stools. But the first 
experience with the innovation was 
not a success. The negro who sallied 
forth with the stool returned bruised 
and battered, and with an empty pail. 
“IT done my best, sah,” he explained. 
“Dat stool looked all right to me, but 
de cow she won't sit on it!” 


PREMIUM OFFERED. 


For three new subscribers to the 
Woman's Journal at $1.50 each, we will 
send postpaid, as a premium, Miss 
Wlizabeth Robins’s new equal-suffrage 
novel, “The Convert.” 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to 
aid the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of — dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principal 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the prin- 
ciples which it advocates. 
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Miss M. 


THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
Opposite Arlington St. 





F. Fisk 


To advertise her new location will offer for one 
week only, a large part of this 


10 PER CENT REDUCTION 
SEE HER SHOW WINDOW 


aceiecessO 81 
‘arm 


season’s stock at 
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